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For the Companion. 
NOEL DANE’S WORK. 
By Virginia F, Townsend. 
CuaptTer I. 

We commence this week the Serial Story, by Miss Townsend 
romised in our announcement for 1868. It will be eontinued 
tnruugh twelve numbers of the Companion, and we predict much 
gratification to our readers from an acquaintance with Lilian and 
Amy, the two prominent characters of the story. Miss Town- 
send knows how to present, very attractively and with a deli- 
cate discrimination, the purest and gentlest qualities of the hu- 
man heart, and her story touchingly illustrates their power upon 
a weak yet affectionate nature. 

After the anniversary exercises were over, Lilian 
Dane sprang up, hurried off the stage toward a young 
man who had entered late, and putting her arms around 
his neck, kissed him three or four times, to say the very 
least. It was a pretty sight,—the child in her floating 
white dress and the flutter of her blue ribbons, and a 
flicker of yold in her brown hair. 

Asmile ran among the audience, for Lilian’s brother 
had taken a chair on the raised platform, where the 
parents and intimate friends of the children were seated. 

Lilian was an airy, graceful little creature. Every 
thing she said and did always had a certain charm and 
sweetness Of its own, and what was best of all, the child 
herself had no suspicion of it. 

She was just one of the simplest, warmest-hearted 
and most impulsive little creatures you cver saw, and 
had not the slightest idea of attracting any body’s at- 
tention When she bounded off the stage. But there he 
was—ler brother—whom she loved better than any 
body in the world, excepting her mother. Those eyes 
of hers, blue as wild mountain berries, with a sparkle 
in them as though a real live sunbeam had lost itselt 
far down in their depths, had caught sight of Noel 
Dane as soon as he entered the door. 

Aud through ail the speaking that followed, though’ 
poem and dialogue had fallen to her share, this little 
girl never once lost sight of the still, watchful figure 
sitting there on the platform; and when, at last, the 
litle, full, impatient heart found its time had come, it 
was hardly a wouder that Lilian forgot every thing— 
the glare of lights, the faces of the large, curious audi- 
ence, every thing but that brother of hers. 

And though Noel Dane was not habitually forgetful 
of the proprieties of time and place, 1 think at the 
moment he was conscious of nothing but this little sis- 
ter of his. , 

He gathered the small figure in its floating robes 
close up to himself. He kissed the bloom of the lips, 
softer than a peach which has turned all the summer 
one side to the sun, until a new heat of crimson has 
grown there. 

“Shy little heath-flower Lilian,’ he murmured, re- 
peating a scrap ot Tennyson, for poems and fragments 
of rnymes were always flashing in and out of Noel’s 
mind, and they made warmth and light there. 

He was nearly twice his sister’s age, and Lilian was 
close on eleven, but small for her years. 

Noel had just entered the senior class in college, and 
it was only a great event like the present one which 
could have drawn him away from his studies in the 
midst of term time. 

But those letters of Lilian, overflowing with entrea- 
ties and coaxings, proved too strong for him to resist. 
There was another thought, too, that weighed heavy 
on her side with the young man, and that was that no 
one of Lilian’s kin would be present to witness the part 
she took in the exhibition. 

Her father had died so long ago that, carry her 
thoughts far up as she could into her childhood, until 
they lost tsemselves in a maze of strange scenes and 
events, Lilian never could gather up one remembrance 
of that dear, lost father of hers. 

He had trotted her—his baby girl—on his foot, to 
Some merry tune that made her little face glow and 
twinkle with merriment; he had swung her up to the 
Wall, while her small, dimpled hands clapped her de- 
light. But for all this Lilian searched in vain among 
the faint, blurred memories of her infancy. 

Her father had fallen suddenly ill, and when the fe- 
ver left him it had done its work. He had gone where 
they never say “I am sick,” for God had healed him, 
but not with the healing of this earthly, lite. 

Mrs. Dane was a delicate woman, who could never 
run the smallest risk of exposure, and though the an- 
Riversary evening fell on a night in October, when there 
Was only a little trickle of wind in the leaves, though 
the very air seemed ripe, haunted with mellow scents 
from the woods, and there was not a single hint of 
White mist crawling along the sides of the hills, or un- 
folding its little bluish gray wing in some bend of the 
Meadows; still, Mrs. Dane dared not set her foot out- 
side her own threshold. 

She knotted the heavy blue sash, she swept back the 
beautiful brown hair from the sweet face, and then Lil- 
ian went away, and did not dream how her mother 
stood at the window watching the lights in the acade- 
My, until each seemed to grow into the other, and the 
Whole became, in Mrs. Dane’s eyes, one vast, flaming 
Pyramid. \ 
; But suddenly into the midst of all the lady’s yearn- 
ing thoughts, and scattering them on every side like a 








tock of frightened birds, came the ring of a quick step 
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“PLEASE WEAR 


along the hall, then the door was flung open and Nocel’s 

arms were around his mother’s neck, and she forgot all 

about the academy and the flaming pyramid of light 

there. 

But Lilian’s little act that night, though it had start- 

eda pleasant smile all over the house, had touched 

some live nerves of pain in a few hearts. 

We never know where these careless deeds and words 
of ours may fall, what pangs they may quicken in hu- 
man hearts, or what echoes of gladness or grief may 
cieep up after them. 

There was little Mrs. Eddy, who lad come out this 
evening for the first time since the telegraph came 
which announced the death of her only son. He was a 
brave young fellow just about Noel’s age; and he had 
gone into the army full of high hopes and glowing 
patriotism, and his courage had earned him a captain- 
cy, and proved him, a little later, a shining mark for 
death on the battle- field. 

When the lady saw Lilian, her eyes blurred with tears, 
and she dropped her heavy crape veil. Her little girls, 
she thought, would never rush up to their brother and 
wind their arms about his neck, and cling to his shoul- 
der,—he was lying stark and cold in all his brave young 
beauty on some distant battle-field. 

A great many people envied Mrs. Eddy, for she had 
a rich, indulgent husband, a luxurious and elegant 
home; but they would not if they could have looked 
into her heart that nizht and seen how it ached. 

There was Mrs. Torrey, too; she was a widow with 
one little daughter, and had just given her only son 
to the war, also. The fever had clutched him, down in 
some of the marshes, and the mother’s hope and pride 
went out as lights go out when a storm wind flaps sud- 
denly across them. 

Poor Mrs. Torrey! That boy’s young arm had been 
the only one in the wide, cold world against which she 
could lean her feeble strength! 

Iie would stand in his father’s place and keep the wolf 
from the door, she thought. But now all that hope 
was gone. ‘“‘What was to become of her and her little 


heart. 
Ah, little Lilian! you had no idea what you were do- 
ing that night! 
But there was another who saw all this,—a little girl 
just about Lilian’s age, whose bright eyes, of a color 
more like russet brown than any thing else I can think 
of, lost sight of nothing that evening; eyes that held, 
too, a sort of strange, half-bewildered look, a good deal 
like what you would expect of a young Indian brought 
in straight from the hills and woods, where she had led 
a life as free and wild as the birds and squirrels,—one 
hoped as innocent. 

I want you to see this little girl. There she sits ina 
back seat of the great academy,—a little, meagre, 
tanned face, but full of a quick, undisciplined life; a 
mass of fine, loose, yellow hair, which the right sort of 
care would make very ornamental; a little, old-fash- 
ioned ree shawl; a straw hat a good deal too large for 
the head it covered, and decked with large bows of wide, 
faded satin ribbon. Do you see the child as she sits 





girl?” she asked herself, with a dreadful sinking of 
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her very heart; but she loved him all the same, and al- 
ways should, even if all the world pointed at her and 
called her “‘thief’s sister!’ as the boys down in the hol- 
low did, the day that she went to gather blueberries. 
She thought her heart would break then, the words 
cut and hurt her so. And now the tears cling to her 
eyelashes as the thick dews cling about the leaves in 
summer mornings before the sun is up. 
Yet she thinks she does not care so much for her own 
sake as she does for Hubert’s, and her heart aches and 
yearns as she ponders over him, her only brother, and 
wonders what he is doing to-night, and remembers 
that whatever he has been to the rest of the world, he 
is always kind and gentle to her. 
“Yet it isa dreadful thing to have a brother in the 
House of Correction,” and the scarlet comes to her cheek 
again. She wonders what will become of him when he 
is out once more. Nobody will speak to him or give 
him any work to do, and he’ll grow gloomier and more 
desperate than ever, she is afraid. 
She wonders how that little girl feels—who looks just 
like one of the pictures in the fairy tales—to have a bro- 
ther like that one she is clinging tonow. Just see how 
he bends down and smooths that bright hair! how 
beautiful it all seems! and the brown eyes fill with 
tears avain. 
“Tf she were only in that little girl’s place!” but 
then nothing of that sort can ever come to her, poor 
little Amy Barrows. A long sigh came from her lips, 
and she felt herself shut off from all the brightness and 
beauty in the world, which, I think, is almost the sad- 
dest thing a child can feel, as in any deep sense it is al- 
ways, also, untrue. 

To be continued. 





For the Companion. 


JUDGE CLINTON’S THREE CALICO 
GOWNS. 


By OC. W. Flanders, 


especially when writing out a true story. 


Although it may be a very “pleasant thing to see 
one’s name in print,” it is not allowable to print names, 
For this rea- 
son we will have recourse to fictitious addresses, and 
introduce our young lady acquaintance as Miss Clara 


humble birth and the difficulties he had overcome, as 
Mr. Bounderby. He had read Virgil by the light of a 
pine knot, and Greek by the aid of a penny candle, and 
solved the problems of Euclid by moonlight. He re- 
spected but one desire in the world, and that wasa 
thirst for knowledge. So when Miss Clara protested 
that she must, and could, and would go to boarding 
school, Judge Clinton cheerfully acquiesced, and ex- 
pressed himself ready to ‘‘cash over.” 
No sooner was this interesting subject broached, 
however, than, to Miss Clara’s surprise, her father se- 
lected the most expensive, thorough and aristocratic 
institution in the country, paid the yearly expenses in 
advance, and sent her at once to complete her educa- 
tion, with twenty-five cents for spending money and 
three calico gowns for her wardrobe. 
It was bad enough, Miss Clara said, sobbing all the 
while, as if her beautiful eyes had really been liquid 
fountains, to be obliged to dress in calico; but to have 
three calico gowns all alike—from the sclf-same piece— 
so that her companions would think she hadn’t but 
one, that “was the hardest to bear of all.” 
But the old Judge was incorrigible. He had saved 
two shillings and sixpence by having them all alike, 
and he was satisfied if his daughter was not. 
It was a bright, cheery May morning when Miss 
Clara bade adieu to the ugly brown homestead, and 
the mother, who wiped her eyes on her calico apron, 
and the sheep that bore the fleeces from which her fa- 
ther’s homespun was ‘made. She loved every thing 
about the dun dwelling now that she looked back upon 
it from the coach window. But soon the novelty 
of her condition overcame her grief, and she forgot all 
petty vexations in the new scenes and strange people 
around her. 
Very weary and travel-soiled she alighted at the end 
of her journey, and was shown into the reception room, 
where were seated several stylish young ladies, evident- 
ly newly-arrived pupils like herself. 
There was Miss June, in her exquisitely fitting gray 
travelling dress, who looked her over with a quizzing 
look in her dark eyes; and Miss Clara felt sure that the 
peculiar smile that lingered upon those sarcastic lips 
owed its existence to the fact that she wore “calico!” 
Blushing to her very temples, poor Clara looked 
away, only to encounter the gaze of Miss Gay, who, re- 
clining upon the sofa, in the most faultless attire, 
seemed absorbed in studying the pattern of her print. 
Miss Gay and Miss June exchanged glances and 
smiles. Tears welled up from Clara’s full heart, but - 
she was too proud to wipe them away; one fell, then 
another, when a soft voice said,— 
“You are very tired, [am sure; so are we all, but we 
shall be attended to soon.” 
Clara looked her thanks to the gentle speaker—a girl 
very plainly dressed, and of a sweet, winsome counte- 
nance, who, bringing her chair nearer, aske:} her some 
trivial questions and related some amusing experiences 
of her own in reaching the institution. 
Clara felt more at ease, and being naturally vivacious 
and intelligent, soon made friends with the kind stran- 
ger, who invited her to become her room-mate. 
The school term soon commenced, and there was lit- 
tle time for Clara to think of her homely garments. 
But when Sunday came round and she took another 
calico dress from her wardrobe, exactly like the one 
she had worn all the week, her room-mate said,— 
“Miss Clinton,—I beg your pardon, but wouldn’t 
something else do better to-day? The young ladies 
usually dress a good deal here, especially the first Sab- 
bath of appearing, and I am afraid you will not find it 
pleasant to be so plainly attired.” 

Poor Clara blushed, but she was a brave-hearted girl 
and had the good sense to know that deception could 


Clinton, and her father as Judge Clinton, of Clinton- 


avail her nothing. So she said, frankly,— 





ville. 


man that ever lived.” 
way of his own, Judge Clinton was a very odd man 
He would insist upon living in a little, brown, old 


what was more vexatious, he would not allow a sofa 
or lounge, or rocking-chair inside the four brown walls 


should be restricted to calico. 
As we have nothing to do with Mrs. Judge Clinton 
we will not allude to the hearty vexation with whicl 





there, a little, quaint, shy, oddly-dressed thing, strange- 
people? 


watching Lilian, felt a pang and stricture at her heart, 
too. 

If she only had such a grand, beautiful brother as 
that to love and be proud of before all those people! 
“O dear! if Hubert were only such a one!” and there 
was a sudden stain of blood through the tan of the thin 
cheeks, and a start, and ashy, frightened glance all 
about her. 

“To think where he was now!” A little faint shiver 
that went all over her and seemed to strike down into 


ulations. 


uously mean and uncomfortable. 
Judge Clinton was still in indigo-colored homespun 


go to boarding school. 
The Judge himself had been a poor boy, self-educat 


They, that is the people, called the Judge the “oddest 
If oddity consists in having a 


fashioned house, without carpets upon the floors; and 


As he had an idea that the whole country was going to 
rack and ruin because the men wore broadcloth and 
the women wore silks, he declared he would wear 
homespun as long as he lived, and his women folks 


she carried out the whimsical old Judge’s domestic reg- 
As she could do nothing wiser than gulp 
ly out of place among all those well-bred, well-dressed | down her chagrin, she did gulp it down, and, woman- 
| like, pretended to believe, with her husband, that they 
And this lonely child, sitting there in the corner and ; could reform the world by making themselves conspic- 


and Mrs. Judge Clinton in ninepenny calico, when 
Miss Clara Clinton, having reached the age of eight- 
een, and having a will of her own, (which her mother 
was careful to tell every body the child inherited from 
her father,) announced her desire and determination to 


“The truth is, I have but three dresses in the world, 
and those are exactly alike!” 

Miss Pleasant looked at her a moment as if 
-| thought she must be quizzing, but perceiving 
-| blushes and confusion of her room-mate, burst 
laughing. 

»| “Why, Clara! It is so comical! 
me, dear, if I do laugh a little. 
you dress so plainly ?”” 

‘Well, my father is very odd in some things, and it 
is his will that we all dress in prints.” 

Miss Pleasant went to the closet, and shaking out a 
plain but very presentable black silk, said,— 
>|} “Please wear this, dear Clara. Don’t think but I 
1! shall love you just as well in calico, but many of the 
girls won’t, and you are so sensitive you will be 
wounded. I can well do without this dress the whole 
term and no one will know but it is yours.” 

Clara hesitated. She had always desired a silk dress. 
She had been thinking all the morning of the ridicule 
of her school-mates. Should she accept this offered 
kindness? Or, would it be better to wear her own 
clothes and appear as she really was? 

She did not hesitate long; but putting her arms 
around Miss Pleasant’s neck, kissed her with trem- 
bling lips, then said, in a firm, quiet way,— 

“Thank you, thank you a thousand times. It does 
not seem best. My father would not approve it, nor do 


she 


ov 


g, the 


out. 


You must extuse 
How does it happen 


’ 








ed, through his own exertions. 


He was as proud of his 


I. If you love me that is enough.” 
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Miss Pleasant patted Clara’s cheek gently, and mur- 
mured,— 

“You are right, Clara; and you are handsomer in 
your calico than the richest of them in all their silk and 
finery.” 

Nothing more was said. The two girls went down to 
the assembly room. when the bell rang, and found the 
pupils standing in groups, waiting the appearance of 
an assistant teacher to lead them to church. 

“Look, will you?” whispered Miss Gay to the miss 
near her. “If that girlisn’t going to church in that 
old calico!” 

Miss Picasant frowned, but Clara smiled. She had 
conquered her pride that morning on her knees, and 
she had resolved not to be made unhappy by what she 
could not help. 

The assistant entered the room with a rustle and trail 
befitting her station. She looked the young ladies over 
with a sweeping glance, and peremptorily ordered Miss 
Clara Clinton to her room. 

Miss Pleasant whispered a word in that lady’s ear. 
Miss Clara was recalled and the procession fell into 
line. It was very vexatious that all the gentlemen these 
young ladies passed seemed to look only at the calico 
dress. It was so very odd to see a young lady going to 
church in print! From the dress they looked into the 
face; such a pretty face as it was, too,—so bright, 
peaceful and lovable. Then they passed on, thinking 
of the oddity of the attire and wondering who the 
young lady could be. 

It was not long before Clara became known as the 
young lady in calico, Old Mr. Vennett, the wealthiest 
and most influential gentleman of the town, having 
had his attention directed to her peculiar dress, made 
the discovery that her father had been a dear and inti- 
mate friend in college. He was a self-made man him- 
self, and he and Judge Clinton had walked hand to 
glove in the thorny ways of poverty. 

Mr. Vennet, at the first favorable opportunity, sent 
his carriage to bring Miss Clara to dine with his fam- 
ily, and told her many stories of which Judge Clinton 
was the hero, and was evidently very proud of his pret- 
ty daughter. 

Afterward, he, from time to time, sent bouquets from 
his rarest exotics, and such abundance of fruit, besides 
taking her to ride occasionally with his family, that the 
most exclusive young ladies of the institute were al- 
most in a state of envy. Finally, as if to drive the 
young ladies to distraction, the Vennets gave a party, 
to which the most influential and wealthiest families of 
the county were alone invited. Even the principal of 
the institute was overlooked. To this reception Miss 
Clara was borne in her calico dress, by liveried ser- 
vants. Old Mr. Vennet was so proud of her pluck, and 
so delighted that she did not appear in tulle and silks, 
that he devoted himself to her much of the evening, in- 
troducing her to his friends with many flattering ex- 
pressions of admiration. She was finally taken to sup- 
per by young Mr. Vennett, who evidently thought 
more of her cheerful, sensible conversation than of all 
the satins, laces, pearls and diamonds in the drawing 
rooms. 

As might be expected, Miss Clinton, from that even- 
ing, was quite a belle. No one could slight a young 
lady to whom the Vennetts had been so attentive. Be- 
side, there was something quite novel in having a beau- 
tiful young creature from the country, who had a rich 
father and wore calico because she was not poor! The 
young ladies petted her because they had riothing to be 
jealous of; the old ladies patronized her as an example 
to their daughters; the young men respected her for 
her pretty ways, independence of character and ready 
wit; and the old men put their thumbs into the arms 
of their vests and gravely announced that “she was 
quite an original and exemplary young lady, and 
they wished there were more like her.” Indeed, the 
only wonder was, that Judge Clinton’s three calico 
dresses didn’t prove his daughter's ruin. 

The long school session was to close with a public 
examination, upon which oceasion all the young ladies 
were required to wear white, with artistic sashes, and a 
rosette upon the left shoulder. The principal had an 

.eye to effect, and she would admit nothing that dis- 
turbed harmony. 

Miss Clinton’s calico gown was vetoed at once. “It 
swould do very well, perhaps, for Mr. Vennett’s party, 
Dbutit was not proper for an examination!” So Judge 
Clinton received a very polite note from that formid- 
able lady, the principal, requesting him, in frigid and 
unmistakable terms, “to allow his daughter white 
mull.” 

If the principal had designed to make Judge Clinton 
the happiest of men, which she didn’t, and to have ren- 
dered it forever out of Miss Clara’s power to wear white 
mull, she could not more effectually have accomplished 
her purpose than in writing him this note. 

Judge Clinton, of Clintonville, declared that he was 
not to be dictated to by any woman,—not he; and pre- 
cisely because it would oblige her to have Clara wear 
white, it would disoblige him to have her do so. His 
rather impolite reply was, “He sent his daughter to 
school to study books, not dress. If she wanted his 
daughter to wear white she was at liberty to provide 
that garment for. her’ For his part he did not know 
what right teachers had to decide what colors or goods 
their pupils should wear. If she was not willing his 
daughter should appear in print, she was at liberty to 
say so, and he would remove her at once from the 
school.” 

The principal, as may be supposed, was as indignant 
as a principal could well be. But what would the Ven- 
netts say, and the wealthy persons whom they would 
influence, if Miss Clara was banished for wearing the 
dress they had condescended to honor? 

Beside, Clara was the best writer, the best singer, 
the best dialogue maker of the whole school. She was 
necessary to the brillianey of the anniversary. 

The principal decided te adopt the Judge’s suggestion 
and provide the outtit at herown expense. But no 
sooner was this decided upon than the Judge wrote by 
express, protesting that his daughter should not wear 
white at all, and that he was coming in person to see 
that she didn’t violate his command. 

The result of it was, the Judge carried his point, and 
Clara was the odd bird in the whole flock of white pig- 
eons. 





rustic belle was the observed of all observers. She was 
really the handsomest, merriest, most sparkling crea- 
ture in the room, and the life and gem of the recita- 
tions. Ard what was sadly provoking to the principal, 
there sat Judge Clinton in his suit of blue homespun, 
by the side of old Mr. Vennett, upon the platform, 
availing himself of every opportunity to tell the whole 
story connected with the calico garment, and turning 
the confused teacher to ridicule. 

At last it came to the distribution of prizes, and that 
for exemplary conduct and correct recitations was 
awarded to Miss Clara Clinton. 

If Judge Clinton did not make a speech on that occa- 
sion it was because Mr. Vennett did. As the address 
was fully reported at the time of its delivery we will 
not repeat it here, but simply refer to that part of it 
which relates to our young heroine. 

“I am happy,” said Mr. Vennett, “that this prize has 
fallen to the daughter of my friend, Judge Clinton, of 


Clintonville. She is the worthy daughter of a worthy 
sire. She may well be proud to have received this to- 


ken of her teacher’s approbation, for she has won it 
under peculiar and somewhat trying circumstances. 
Young ladies, do not forget that while you are beauti- 
ful when adorned, you are more attractive, more intel- 
lectual, more self-reliant while you remain satisfied 
with what Providence has placed at your disposal.” 
SS 
A MAGIC WORD. 


There's a little word 

1 have often heard, 
And it bi ars a magic spell; 

It is sweet and clear 

To the listening ear, 
As the sound of a tinkling bell; 

Would you travel the road to honor, 

You must practise its teachings well. 


On the roll of fame 
’Twill inscribe your name 
In letters of shining light; 
Whate’er you will 
Pertorm with skili. 
So wonderful is its might; 
However dark thg present, 
it can make the tuture bright, 


And better than this, 
It will lead to bliss, 
And a beautifui home on high; 
If uttered with prayer, 
It will banish despair, 
And bring a blessing nigh; 
Then ever praying and trusting, 
Remember the simple word, “Try.” 
ee 


For the Companion. 
THE CIRCUS. 

John Morris sat on the doorstep of a very small, 
poor-looking house, and he was fighting as he sat there 
alone,—yes, fighting himself; or, rather, one part of 
John was fighting the other part of him. 

This was the occasion of the fight: 

There was to-be a menagerie and circus exhibition in 
Orland, the nearest large town—six miles off—which 
had an elephant, two bears, two tigers, one camel, a 
kangaroo, a lion and half a dozen monkeys belonging 
to it, beside all the beautiful circus horses trained to do 
wonderful things, and a clown and a splendid band of 
music. 

The exhibition was to come off the next day, and 
monstrous posters with blazing red pictures of uncouth 
men, and horses, and animals of all sorts staring out 
from them, had been nailed on the wall of the public 
house, and had so inflamed the mind of every school- 
boy, that to go to the circus or not to go, seemed to 
him the crowning joy or misery of life. 

Of course, John Morris wanted to go. Why should 
he not? He lived in Calmtown, the stillest place in 
the whole world, and not only so, but more than a mile 
from the centre of the village, so that the church, post- 
office, hotel and town pump, round which a little rip- 
ple of life sometimes circled, were too far off for John 
to reach oftener than once a week, when he went over 
for the newspaper, saving Sundays,when, of course, he 
went to church in a quiet way. 

How charming to him was the prospect of going 
over to Orland and seeing the crowd and hearing the 
noise! He would have to walk over, but what was a 
six miles walk to him? An omnibus would take over 
such passengers as could pay fifty cents, but John nev- 
er thought of indulging in such a luxury as that. He 
had only fifty cents in the world, and it would take 
twenty-five of them for the admission fee, and the oth- 
er twenty-five he intended to invest in oysters, baker’s 
gingerbread, or in some such sensible way. Catch 
John Morris spending money to ride when he had two 
strong legs and stout feet tocarry him! Not he, in- 
deed! 

It had been as good as agreed, Monday night, that 
he, Tim Nooks and Fred Fuller should go together. 
He had hardly slept soundly since for thinking of it, 
but had walked in an enchanted world, as it were, 
treading on air,—a world which had a circus in it. In- 
deed, he might be said to have breathed, eaten and 
drank circus in all those two magical days. 

Yes, it had been as good as settled, and now! What 
now? Why, the perverse Fate that always seemed to 
hang round John's path, interfering to spoil his pleas- 
ures, had sent to his mother a large basket of clothes 
to be washed on Thursday, the very day of the antici- 
pated bliss. 

They belonged to a lady from the city, and must be 
sent back early Friday morning, as she was to leave 
town that day at noon. 

Now Mrs. Morris earned her living by washing and 
ironing, and besides, supported a miserably intemper- 
ate husband, who was now lying flat on his back with 
a rheumatic attack, requiring almost constant atten- 
tion. 

Added to that, baby was teething, and unless John 
could bring the water, every pailiul of which must be 
carried up a hill from a spring a hundred rods distant, 
and help pound out the clothes, or else wait on his fa- 
ther and tend the baby, poor worn-out Mrs. Morris 
could never wash and iron those clothes. 

Mrs. Morris did not say so. It almost broke her 
heart to think of Johnny’s losing the cireus; for, 
though she wasn’t sure it was the best place in the 
world for a boy to go to, she had given her permission, 
and enjoyed thinking about the pleasure he would 
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have almost as much as he did. 
She said nothing, but the facts were there before his 





eyes, and they spoke for themselves. That heaped 
basket of soiled clothes was eloquent, and told a pitiful 
tale to John’s sinking heart. The only words uttered 
were,— 

“Must these be washed to-morrow, mother?” 

“Fen.” 

“Must I stay away from the circus?” 

“No, not if you choose to go; but you know”’—and 
here:the mother’s voice quivered, and she turned away 
to hide the tears. 

John rushed out of the room with a perfect storm 
raging within him. Give up going to the circus? It 
was out of the question! All the selfishness of his na- 
ture, all his love of enjoyment, even all his sense of 
justice rebelled against it. He had a right to some 
pleasures. He had stayed at home and worked hard 
all summer, and there was no reason in his always 
staying at home. 

Should he, then, let his mother bring all that water 
up the hill, pound out all the clothes, take all the care 
of the baby and of his fretful father? 

An image of the bowed, weary form, slowly tugging 
up the hill with a pail of water in each hand, while he 
was away enjoying himself, rose up before him, while 
he heard her say, ‘‘Go if you choose.” 

He strode from the house to the barn, from the barn 
to the garden, and back again to the house, with this 
tempest raging within him, and he had settled himself 
now on the doorstep to have it out with himself. One 
part of his being was in conflict with the other; one 
must conquer, one must yield—which should conquer? 

It is the result of such conflicts, which come in every 
life, that determines what kind of man the boy will de- 
velop into. Every triumph over his selfishness makes 
the man more manly; every triumph of selfishness 
makes him more mean. 

It was a sharp conflict in John’s soul, but it was 
fought bravely, and the good in him conquered. I 
know you are glad it did, my reader, tor even if you 
should not be able to do the same yourself, you admire 
generosity and nobleness in others. 

When John had decided he took another walk around 
the garden, going into the orchard back of it, stepping 
firmly, with his hands thrust deep into his peckets as 
if to crowd down any rebellious thoughts. Yes, his 
mind was made up; so he went in and told his mother 
he shouldn’t go to the circus. 

“O John!” 

This was all she said, but the light that shone out of 
her eyes and all over her face was not lost on John. 

Having made up his mind to stay, John wasn’t the 
boy to whine or grumble because he couldn’t go. When 
the morning came, as bright a one as ever shone over 
the green hills, John set his teeth together, and what- 
ever he felt, no repining escaped his lips. 

The tears of thanksgiving that streamed down the 
poor mother’s cheeks that night, as she blessed God fer 
such a son, no cye but God’s saw; but a new tie thence- 
forward bound the mother and son together, and a 
new strength stole into her ever-weary heart, that had 
almost given up in despair. 

If it was a good day for the circus, so it was a good 
day for washing, and long before noon the long lines 
of snowy clothes were flapping in the wind, a goodly 
sight to look upon. Even the poor father looked up 
with something of cheerfulness in his eye, and baby 
slept the sleep of quict babies. 

It was newspaper day, and when John went to the 
office toward night, he took his fifty cents with him, 
for a plan had been maturing in his mind. He hada 
right to spend his money, and he would get a nice little 
treat for his mother and himself,—such a treat as she 
had not seen for many aday. What that treat should 
be was definitely determined on, but his plan was 
changed by meeting an oyster cart, with some fresh 
oysters just from the Urland station. A rare event 
for Calmtown was the arrival of an oyster cart, and 
John felt as if Providence had sent them specially for 
him. 

Borrowing a tin measure, he had it filled to the brim 
with meats, as the peddler called them; and seeing the 
elephant would hardly have given him more delight 
than did carrying that home. He added a half pound 
of crackers, a half quarter of the very best Hyson tev 
and two oranges—one for his father and one for baby 
and set out on his homeward way. 

Such a supper would not have been much of a treat 
for you, but it was for John Morris and his mother, I 
assure you. Gales from Araby the blest could not have 
so rejoiced their hearts as did the fumes arising from 
that oyster stew. And when his mother brought out 
the best cups and saucers, that had each a green wreath 
round the top, and short-cake and a custard pie she had 
baked in his absence, hoping to give him a little sur- 
prise, and they drew up around the table, baby all the 
while giving little crows and chuckles as if she under- 
stood it all, there were happy hearts under that little 
roof—happy hearts, tender hearts, loving hearts and 
strong hearts. 

How much more John would have enjoyed the circus 
it is impossible to tell, but we know that when he met 
Tim Nooks, the next forenoon as he was carrying home 
the clothes, he felt the best of the two. But then Tim 
had drank a great deal of strong beer in the tents, 
which we hope Johnny would not have done had he 
gone over, and that gave him a thumping headache, 
and made him cross and surly, while John’s head was 
as clear as a bell, and his heart as serene as the morn- 
ing light, as he tripped joyfully on his way, not know- 
ing—though the angels did—that for that one conflict 
and victory he would, years after, bea braver and a 
nobler man. A. B.C. 





For the Companion. 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

Miss Lowrie, of California, was riding out with a 
young gentleman who was the proud owner of two spir- 
ited colts. They wishcd to reach the railroad station 
in season for the train, and arrived at the depot just as 
the cars were approaching. Mr. Seabury sprang hasti- 
ly from the carriage to assist Miss Lowrie to alight, 
but before he could reach her the shriek of the whistle 
startled the ponies, and they darted away, dragging the 
young man by the reins, which he had seized, and at 
length, in their flight forcing him to resign his hold, 


| judged it safe to play the rest of their stratagem. 


Miss Lowrie saw and felt her danger, but she wa, 
too brave a girl to scream, or leap from the Swaying 
carriage. By rare address she succeeded in regaining 
the reins, but her strength was insufficient to restrajp 
the frightened animals. The excited people on the sid 
wrlks did their worst to help her. One jumped into 
the road and screamed like a madman, waving his hay 
until the horses compelled him to turn aside. Another 
threw up his arms and cried “Shew!” Boys vainly 
screamed “Whoa!” and that headlong crash which 
would probably insure speedy death to the poor girl, 
seemed certain. 

Just then a returned soldier, at the risk of his ow, 
life, threw himself before the furious animals, seize 
the bit of one of them, and after being dragged fo 
some distance, succeeded in stopping their headlong 
flight. He had no difficulty in commanding the noy 
subdued and trembling creatures, and Miss Lowrie 
earnestly begged him to return with her in search of 
their owner, who she feared might be seriously injured, 
Her fears, however, were soon removed, by meeting 
him, unharmed save by his intense anxiety for her, 
Now was not that an exhibition of rare presence of 
mind in a girl of fifteen? May you be spared the Op 
portunity of emulating her example; but if nied be, 
remember that you can fit yourself to do so only by 
controlling that foolish timidity which prompts Young 
persons to scream, or to do the very silliest thing pos 
sible upon the most trivial alarm. We are always in 
danger. We may run towards death, but never away 
from it. Let us then fit ourselves to meet it as Chris 
tians should. 
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For the Companion. 
THE REBEL SPY. 

Just before the removal of Maj-Gen. Fremont from 
the command of the Federal army in Missouri, while 
preparations were in progress for a great battle with 
the rebel forces advancing on Springfield in that State, 
a company of Union scouts in the vicinity captured 
suspicious looking character in civilian’s dress and 
brought him to headquarters. 

While near Mt. Vernon, in Lawrence county, the 
scouts learned from the loyal inhabitants that a man in 
that region named Harrison or “Harry” Douglas, noto. 
riously in the interest of secession, was suspected of be 
ing a rebel spy. 

Neighbors who knew more or less of his movements 
had reason to believe that he had received visits from 
rebel officers and obtained money from them. He wa 
known to be frequently and long absent from home, 
They described his appearance to the scouts (they had 
seen him in three different dresses) and added that he 
was now, very likely, somewhere within cannon shot 
of the Union army, skulking about to obtain informa 
tion. 

Carefully noting these points, the soldiers slowly 
made their way back in two companies, with the ur 
derstanding that they should watch for Douglas on 
the way, and meet at a small village about two mile 
from Springfield. 

One of these divisions, numbering ten men, halted 
for dinner at the farmhouse of one Stearns, at the foot 
of Chicken Spur, one of the Ozark hills. 

They told what they had learned concerning the rebel 
spy, and the patriotic farmer and his family at once 
declared that they knew him, and would do all in their 
power to help the Unionists catch him. 

It appeared that before the war this Harry Douglas 
had carried on some kind of small traffic, which tock 
him frequently over the route from Springfield to Nee 
sho, and being so well known to parties along the 
road, the adoption of his recent disguises was readily 
accepted against him, as evidence that he was com 
cerned in some secret service. Being informed, how 
ever, of his different tricks of dress, our friends at 
Chicken Spur were confident they could detect himif 
he passed that way. 

The opportunity came unexpectedly soon. As the 
scouts were about leaving the house, Stearns caught 
sight of a man with a gun, crossing a field in a distant 
part of his plantation, and instantly called attention t0 
the fact. 

The fellow wore a slouched black hat, corduroy tror 
sers tucked into his boots, and a green jacket, belted 
around with a strong leathern strap. 

“It’s the spy!”’ was the united exclamation as s00t 
as all had fairly seen him. There was no time tok 
lost. Hastily ordering five of his men to ride quietly 
down the road in the direction of the lot where the ret 
el was seen, the sergeant who commanded the soldiert 
prepared to cross the farm-yard to the rear, on fod, 
with Stearns, while the rest of his company should 
wait, ready mounted, at the house. 

The horsemen on the road were to wait at a bend be 
hind some rocks, and ride forward as soon as the 
heard the sound of a signal gun. The farmer and th 
sergeant were to make a rapid detour of the premisé 
and head off the spy, when, if they succeeded in this 
Stearns was to come in sight with his gun, whistling 
carelessly, as if the meeting was the merest accidetl 
until he could bring Douglas in fair range, and the 
force him to surrender, under threat of a bullet in lis 
body. 

The two set out, following a course which would s 
ford them as much as possible a view of the traitor, and 
at the same time conceal themselves. After a few t! 
utes running they so far gained on their man that the 


Stearns, therefore, walked leisurely forward with b 
gun on his arm, in a direction crossing that of te Oy 
whistling and looking about him, as if after game,” 
til Douglas had approached sufficiently near, 
he suddenly wheeled and presented his cocked ™ 
towards him, shouting,— i 

“Stop, you rebel, or I’ll shoot you in your track! 

Wholly unprepared for such a demonstration, ® 
spy stood still for a second, evidently calculating 
chances, and then broke into a headlong run. 

The farmer fired but missed, but the sound of! 
gun at once brought the troopers clattering dow? 
road, and the sergeant instantly joined the farme 
pursuit of the fugitive. 

Seeing the Union scouts after him in such for 
Douglas strained every muscle to the utmost, 





they rushed furiously down the street. 
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for dear life. 
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No wood or swamp being near enough to afford him 
a refuge, he made for a large hemp-field, trusting to 
conceal his flight among the tall stalks, so as to throw 
his pursuers off his trail. 

But one, at least, of the horses belonging to the 
mounted scouts had been taught to leap fences, and be- 
fore he could reach the field he heard the thunder of 
hoofs dangerously near him. 

The sergeant, too, being an active runner, had gained 
on the spy, and just as he was bringing his gun to bear 
upon him, the voice of the foremost trooper joined with 
his own, calling on the fugitive to surrender. 

Finding himself in imminent danger of being shot, 
the traitor now halted, and waiting till his captors had 
surrounded him, demanded with quite an air of injured 
innocence, what they were chasing him for. 

“Ha! my fine fellow,” said the sergeant, “it’s too 
late for joking. Why didn’t you ask that question be- 
fore? Now you'll just go along with us, Harry Doug- 
las, and report yourself at headquarters.” 

“My name aint Harry Douglas,” said the spy, with 
much appearance of virtuous indignation. “My name 
js Hiram Jones.” 

“We'll see about that,” replied the sergeant. 
is this fellow, Stearns?” 

“It’s Harrison Douglas,” said Stearns, at once. 

And the whole party (including the tour other caval- 
ry men, who had managed to stumble over the fence 
after their leader,) returned to the house, leading the 
crest-fallen spy among them, closely guarded. 

Douglas tried to assume an air of inditference, and not- 
withstanding the added testimony of the farmer’s wife 
and daughters to his identity, still persisted in declar- 
ing that he was ‘Hiram Jones.” 

During the brief tarry of the soldiers at the farm- 
house his person was searched without revealing any 
thing of importance. He afterward begged permission 
to light his pipe, and going to the fire, he was seen to 
remove his tobacco quid (apparently) trom his mouth 
and throw it among the live coals. 

A thought suddenly struck the sergeant, who instant- 
ly seized the poker and whisked the ‘‘quid” out upon 
the hearth. 

It proved to be a small, hollow ball of lead, contain- 
ing a paper written over with mysterious ciphers and 
an order for $500 on Gen. Price, payable at sight on de- 

livery of the cipher at Lexington. 

The spy was now taken to Springfield, where, on tri- 
al by court martial, he was convicted of being engaged 
in the secret service of the rebellion, and svon afte: 
hung, accerding to the laws of war. ¢.. B. 
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For the Companion. 
PAIN. 

“Our last chat was about doctors,” began Miss Dora, 
not uninvited by her cousins; ‘‘to-day we will speak of 
avery kind friend, ‘ Pain,’ one of the most useful ser- 
yants of Him who has made nothing 1m vain.” 

“Pain useful? Surely it harmsus. An aching head 
is of no mortal use. I cannot study; I cannot play; 
even your talk agonizes me. And when. the doctor 
lanced that throbbing finger, the pain was worse by a 
long shot than his knife. Ah! I understand—it teaches 
us to be patient; it makes us kind and pitiful to 
others,” remarked James. 

“True; out of the evil of pain God brings blessings 
to those who endure patiently. ButIam speaking of 
its physical use, and not its moral uses, James.” 

“T don’t see it, as the boys say.” 

“Tfa wasp is cutin two, one part goes on feeding, and 
the other will sting. Put adragon fly’s tail intoadragon 
fly’s mouth, and it will eat away at it with much relish, 
then fly away as if indifferent to its loss. The greedy, 
cruel shark is the most insensible of all animals, and 
may be horribly mutilated, and yet live and eat living 
men afterwards. A bird has been deprived of its entire 
brain, and lived a year by being artificially fed. God’s 
wisdom and love are finely shown by these facts. Pain 
cannot do them any good, therefore they are spared 
ng 

“But why not, cousin, since it is so—so—aw!—so 
very good for me—and for you, may I venture to add?” 

“Because animals cannot reason from experience. 


cket, belted Welldid baby Lou profit by her experience. She put 
fer fingers in the lamp weeks ago. Offer her another, 
‘on as soot ld the little pink finger will go almost up to the fas- 
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cinating flame, and then, with a cunning pucker about 
her sweet mouth, she will draw it back, uttering a 
Warning ‘O! O!’ But moth or miller will singe its 
Wings, then its feet, and then fly into the flame and 
burn up. Lou bumped her head against the mirror, in 


her from it could be kissed; she never tried it again. 
But the bird or the blue-bottle fly will bump their 
heads all day against the same pane, and be as fierce to 
tty it again as if panes were delightfully soft.” 

“My wise cousin, why do animals cry out if pain 
isn’t pain to them?” 
tM 6“ Because instinct teaches them to. It is a preven- 
tive measure. Pigs squeal outrageously when very 
1 ‘lightly hurt, or before they are hurt. Do you sup- 
Pose they are peculiarly sensitive?” 

“I should think not,” broke out Lucy, suspending 
her crocheting to answer, ‘‘ since they rather seem to 
‘joy a rattlesnake’s bite, cousin Dora.” 

“What do animals fear when they squeal? or haven’t 
they informed the philosophers?” asked James. 

“We cannot judge by its cries how much it suffers, 


hem. 

rd with b They adopt the plan of crying before they are hurt. 
of tue vi ‘gs utter a cry while the snake is writhing towards 

+ game, tf “em open-mouthed; but once in its jaws they are|, 
near, Wiagm “lent. Thrust a stick, or any thing like a snake, 
-ocked Ti “Wards them, and they cry out. A man was mowing 


Sass where frogs were abundant (says Mr. Howells). 

who saw his scythe coming towards them 
‘reamed lustily; those who had been wounded by it 
Were still. Fishes can be frozen into a lump of ice, 
id remain uninjured. Think what a fine thing it 
Yould be if Johnnie’s fingers did not ache with cold, 
td send him crying to his mother? Why, we should 
¥¢ finzerless Johnnies, Johnnies without hands, and 
ohnnies without a foot to stand upon. If John could 
te on without feeling pain, if his stomach did not 
him to go home to supper and a warm bed, he 
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Right be brought home frozen into an icicle—a huge 








her fond belief that the baby laughing and cooing at |" 





one. If it were not for pain, our skating rinks and 
ponds would furnish more work for the surgeons than 
a battle field.” 

“ Hillo! there comes Fred Noyes, cousin Dora. If 
you will keep the rest of that for a rainy day, I’ll take 
my kind servant Pain and go out skating. Good day, 
ladies.” 
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A SCARE. 

In a certain town in a large State, called one of the 
United (?), two farmers’ daughters, or wives—any clue 
to dates must be omitted in allusions to ladies—were 
travelling, when bang went the gong in the hotel oppo- 
site, and one of the twain shot out of the store door 
as if the gong had been a patent compressed air pro- 
peller for shooting off passengers. A moment after she 
stood by the counter, and with rustic courtesy begged 
pardon for leaving in the very middle of her bargain- 
ing. “ But, you see,” said she, “ that awful noise did 
give me such a scare. Was it a telegraphic dispatch 
coming in, sir?” 





ee ee eee 
WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 


A pastor met a little girl belonging to his flock. As 
they walked on together he spoke to her of her studies. 

“Why, Ellie,” asked he, “are you so anxious to suc- 
ceed in your studies?) What do you mean to do with 
your education after you get it?” 

“O, sir,” said the girl, “I want to learn that I may do 
some good in the world. I don’t want to tell the Lord 
in the day of judgment that I have lived so long in the 
world without having done any good in it.” 
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The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
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For the Companion. 
AT THE SEASIDE. 
"RTHA had never seen the ocean. She 
vas therefore very much delighted 
when her father proposed to take her 

and Lui iv Hampton Beach for a few days. 

They went as far as Exeter in the cars; but a fine 
pair of horses took them the remainder of the journey 
—about eight miles. 

The road was smooth and level, now winding through 
dense woods, now through an open plain. 

It is said to have been a bear track more than two 
hundred years ago, when Exeter was called Squamscot 
Falls, and Hampton, Winnicumet, and the region 
round about was occupied by wild Indians. 

A very circuitous route old bruin made of it, but how 
could he know that the road surveyors for all time to 
come would follow in his footsteps? 

Long before they came in sight of the ocean they be- 
gan to smell the salt marshes, and soon they heard the 
waves thundering along the beach. 

A turn in the road—rocks piled on rocks—and the 
great wide sea was before them. Nothing beyond, for 
the sky shut down its gates of gold and pearl, hiding 
the countries that lie on the opposite shore. 

In a few minutes the children were dancing about on 
the hard sands, picki.g up shells and star-fish, or 
watching from Boar’s Head the far-off vessels, and the 
sea gulls flapping their shadowy wings over the waves. 

“Hollo, what’s that?” cried Lot, seeing a great, green, 
sprawling creature which a man had just pulled out of 
the water. 

“That’s a lobster, sonny,” said the man. 

“Our lobsters are always red,” said Lot. 

“Well, you’re green, if your lobsters aint,’”’ said the 
man, laughing; but Lot did not in the least know what 
he meant. 

“Come here, Bertha,” he called. 
afraid of a lobster! 
right up.” 

Instead of that, however, the creature caught Lot 
by the arm, and but for the fisherman, the lobster 
would have had the best of it. 

‘“‘What’s your name, little boy?” asked the fisher- 
man. 

“My name’s Lot. What’s yours?” 

“Mine is Paul.” 

“Did you always live here, Mr. Paul?” ssked Ber- 
tha. 

‘*Yes, I was born in that house up yonder.” 

“Then I suppose you have seen a great many mer- 
maids?” 

“Ha! ha! I guess that’s something no body ever 
saw.” 


“Before I'd be 
Just look at me! I’ll take him 


“Yes, indeed! Sailors have often seen them sitting 


on the rocks, singing and combing their hair.” 

“Sailors tell fish stories,” said Mr. Paul. 

“Do you mean storivs about fishes? [ should think 
they would. But a merinaid is only half fish; it has 
the most beautiful woman’s head that ever was seen,” 
said Bertha. 

Mr. Paul laughed again, and two or three days after- 
ward, meeting Lertha, he said,— 

“Well, little sis, have you seen a mermaid, yet?” 

She was obliged to own that shc had not, nor did she 
once during her stay at the beach, although she sought 
at low tide and high tide, in caves and on rocks. 





In the course of a few years she visited Barnum’s 
museum, in New York, and there, at last, she saw a 
mermaid. But great was her disappointment, and no 
wonder, for it was only a monkey’s head fastened to a 
fish’s tail? 


And yet she half believed that down among the coral 
reefs the mermaids are “singing, singing still.” 
So we cling to our delusions. 
Rutu CHESTERFIELD. 


—————~o+ — —— 
THE GARDEN OF THE HEART. 


Listen, children, to a story, 
Which in simple rhymes I tell, 
Of a little girl called Nora, 
And a wicked little Nell. 


Nora made a bed for flowers 
Ina pretty garden plot, 
ked and sowed in morning hours, 
‘Ere the sun was high and hot: 


Planted seeds of morning-glory, 
Johuny-jump-up. prince's feather,— 
But ‘twould be tuo long a story, 
All the seeds she got together. 


Soon the plants came upward peeping; 
Nora thought her work was done, — 

Gave her morning hours to sleeping,— 
Lett her tlowers to rain and sun, 


Wicked Nell, while Nora nestles 
Lazily in bed of down, 

Sows of cockles and of thistles, 
Thickly all the garden round. 


These, wide-spreading. choked and smothered 
All the tender little flowers; 

Nori., sorely vexed and bothered, 
Grieved and wept each day for hours; 


For instead of prince’s feather, 
Johnny-jump-ups, morning-glories, 

Thistles, cockles, thick together, 
Filled this garden-plot of Nora’s! 


Children’s hearts are little gardens, 
Made for flowers of truth and love; 

But unless the heart has wardens, 
Night and day who faithful prove, 


Foes will come, in hours unheeded, 
Sowing thickly error’s seeds; 

And the heart unwatched, unweeded, 
Will but grow a crop of weeds. 


Children, watch the wicked sowers; 
Pull the weeds out every day: 

Little hearts can bioom with flowers 
Unly when you watch and pray. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Rosin Bubbles. 


Dip the bow] of a tobacco-pipe into melted rosin, hold 
the pipe in a vertical position, and blow through it; bubbles 
of varivus sizes wili be formed, of a variety of colors. 

Parachutes. 

These are easily made by cutting a piece of paper in a cir- 
cular form, and placing threads round the edges, which 
may be made to converge to a point, at which a cork may be 
placed as a balance. They ascend by the air getting under 
them, and are frequently blown to a great distance. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 








My whole, which is spelt with 9 letters, is made of iron. 
My 2, 8, 4 is a kind of cloth. 
My 8, 7, 6 is a measure. 
My 9. 8.1, 6 is made of hemp. 
My 1, 3, 9, 5 every body has. 
My 4,2 3, lwill hold a fence up. 
My 4, 3, 1, 8 is a celebrated pérsonage. 


Ww. B.E. 
3. 


Historical Enigma. 


A stern Italian reformer who dared to stand up against 
the Pope. He condemned all worldly pleasures and world- 
ly enjoyments, and would have converted the whole world 
into a house of prayer. But the Pope was stronger than 
the reformer, and he suffered martyrdom at Florence. As 
late as the close of the last century, the place where his pile 
was raised might be seven covered with garlands of flowers, 

Five name. are below, 

The answer to show; 

And this you must do 

To tind it out true: 

Search with great pains, 

And from each of these names 
Now take the first two 

Of the letters, then view 
Them in order combined, 

And the answer you'll find, 

1. An English city which has a cathedral with the tallest 
spire in England. 

2 A French writer, and the most celebrated literary 
character of his age. He was a poet, a wit, a historian, and 
a dramatist: infidelity claims him as one of her greaiest 
champions. 

3 A town in Hindostan which means “The town of ser- 

ents.’” 

. 4. A daughter of William the Good, King of Sicily, who, 
in the full bloom of — and beauty, abandoned the court 
of her father to live in a solitary cave, solely for prayer and 
intercourse with Heaven, and was there fost to sight and 
knowledge until, after the lapse of several hundred years, a 
vision of some shepherds led to the discovery of her bones, 
which, tradition says, being carried in procession through 
Palermo, saved the city from a desolating pestilence, 

5. An eninent French chemist who was guillotined in 
1791. 

4. 


Five simple letters do compose my frame; 

And, what is singu'ar, when viewed, my name 

Forwards and backwards will be found the same, 
When ('m discovered, you will plainly see 
What the proud peer and peasant soon will be. 


My second is a useful appendage to my first, and my whole 
is to abridge. 
Conundrums, 


How did Noah preserve honey bees during the flood? In 
the ark-hives of the old world, of course. 

What is the difference between truth and eggs? Truth 
crushed to earth will rise again, but eggs won’t. 

How were Adam and Eve prevented trom gambling? 
Their pair o’ dice was taken away from them. 

What is the difference between a watchmaker and a senti- 
nel? The one keeps the hours by the watch, and the other 
the watch by the hours 

One man asked another why his beard was brown and his 
hair so very white? “Because,” he said, “one is 20 years 
younger than the other.”’ 

a” State is high in the{middle and round at both ends? 
0. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A soldier in the battle-field will stand fearlessly at the 
cannon’s mouth. (A soldier in the-bat-L-tield w-ill-tand-f 
earless-LY at the cannon’s mouth.) 
en Dictionary. 8. A wheelbarrow. 4. Sing. 6. At-ten- 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM fo 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name, Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Preskenr—if yoU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be eucouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen, 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 
This year we shall give FIFTY, 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled, 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 


No person sending his own naine as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz Companion and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns tur friendly acts, 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as itis secured. The 
Premiuis will be torwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as tu receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


If not 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies uf the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBEKS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop thelr papers should nctify us by 


letter. Payment of arrcarages must be made beforet paper is 
discontinued. 
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" TERMS. 

The price of the 
Companion is $1.25 a 
year, strictly in ad- 
vance, 

If payment is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1.50 
must invariably be 
~ paid, 

Papers by Carriers, $1.50 
-2 — in advance. 

New subscriptions can 
ae commence at any time dur- 
ing the year, 

DiSCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. 

Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid. 

Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


IN PRISON. 


“In prison and ye visited Me.” The readers of the 
Companion will remember that I used these words in 
telling lately of a gentleman who kindly befriended me 
when I was a prisoner in the Libby. They occur to me 
again in connection with some reminiscences of my 
prison life at Danville. 

I had been in my new quarters—crowded and filthy 
they were—only a few wecks, when one morning I was 
summoned by the guard to the lower floor of the prison. 
I remember I went down the staircase in a very uncer- 
tain frame of mind, thinking now of the cells and then 
of exchange; now of bolts and bars and then of sun- 
On reaching the lower floor, how- 
ever, [ found awaiting me, not a rebel officer, as [ had 
expected, but an old gentleman, tall but slightly 
bowed, in citizen’s dress. As he saw me approaching 
he came towards me, and asked,— 

“Is this Capt. Bowen, of the 

“Tt is, sir,” [ replied. 

“My name,” he continued, “is Stanwood. Tam ana- 
tive of Massachusetts, but [ have lived in Danville fifty 
I have Tam told that in all 
probability you will be exchanged in a few days, and 
I wish to know if you will takea letter to my son, who 
is now living near Boston? for I fear that the letters I 
send by flay of truce never reach him.” 


shine and pure air. 


Massachusetts ?” 





years. a favor to ask. 


he words and the manner of the old man won my 
heart at once, and [ replied that [ should be most hap 
py to render him any service in my power; that my 
home was near Boston, and that [ would not only take 
the letter, but see his son on my return. 

The guard wag now walking his beat at some distance 
from us, and the old man drew nearer to me, threw 
back his cloak, took my hands in his, bent forward and 
whispered,— 

“Captain, [ama Union man, and have no sympathy 
with the South in this wicked rebellion. [ know you 
are suffering here; indeed, [cannot sleep at night, the 
thought weighs so heavily on my mind. I would be 
glad to aid you to the extent of my power. Tam old, 
vou see—L am almost cighty—too old to buy things and 
bring them to you; and [ could not, were [ younger. 
Helpless as [ am, I am suspected, and my old friends 
treat me coldly. « But Lean let you have what money 
you want.” 

Saying this, he took from his pocket a roll of Confed- 
erate bills and placed them in my hands, bidding me at 
the same time ask for more at my pleasure. 

‘he story of the stranger and his generous kindness 
touched my heart, and [ could hardly restrain my tears. 
But | put on as cheerful a face as T could, and told him 
not to think of us; we were young and able to bear 
hardships; moreover, we were serving a cause worthy 
of the noblest suffering. Then returning the money he 
had given me, I told him that at present I was well 
supplied, but that I was glad to know that if in the fu- 
ture of my prison life [ should need assistance, there 
was one to whom I could send. 

“Do so,” he said, “‘and you shall have whatever you 
want.” With these words he left the prison, pressing 
my hand warmly as he left me at the door, 

Weeks passed and [ heard nothing more of exchange. 
At length an old trouble which came upon me when we 
were before Fredericksburg, in the winter of 1862-3, re- 
turned—the chills and fever. The prison was not a 
very comfortable place for a sick man, but my comrades 
made me as comfortable as they could. 

In some way my old friend learned of my sickness, 
and one morning I received a note and a package from 
him, by the hands of the sergeant who called the roll. 

He said in the note that a friend in the country had 
sent him this package of dried fruit, but that he felt it 
would do me more good than him, and that he wished 
me to accept it, with his best wishes. It was a timely 
gift. It was like a cup of cold water to a thirsty soul; 
ard [ remember still with what a relish Tate it as [lay 
there upon the tloor. The note I carefully preserved, 
and have it now. 

At length the order came not for my exchange only, 
but for the exchange of all our prisoners at Danville. 
In my joy I did not forget my old friend; and not wish- 
ing to ask him, on account of his extreme age, to bring 
his letters to the prison, I sent a note to Col. Smith, 
who commanded the prison, saying that I would regard 
it as a favor if he would allow me to call on Mr. Stan- 
wood that afternoon; that he wished to send a letter 
by me, and I did not like to ask him to walk down to 
the prison, 

The request was granted, and about noon, with a reb- 
el soldier for a guard, T leit the prison. I have said a 
rebel soldier, but [soon learned that under his gray 
racs there beat a heart wholly in sympathy with my 


“Captain,” he said, when we had gone a little way 
and no one was near to overhear the conversation,— 
“Captain, I wish [ had as good a prospect before me as 
you. You may think mea rebel, butIam not. Iam 
now as much a prisoner as you, and without any hope 
of anexchange. My family live twenty-five miles away 
and I have not seen them for months, nor can I aid 
them at all. I can only pray, ‘God help them.’ ” 
“‘Can’t you send them money ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “if [ had any, but there is no pay-day 
here. I have not received a cent of money since I was 
conscripted.” 

It was a hard case, but it was only one of thousands 
like it; and I felt that [ could go back to my regiment 
with a stronger determination than ever to fight till the 
rebellion was overthrown. 

We were soon at the elegant mansion which was the 
home of my friend. A servant came to the door and I 
was admitted with the guard. 

On entering the library, I found Mr. Stanwood. He 
had heard of our exchange, and had already prepared 
two letters, which he had intended to leave at the prison 
that afternoon. One of these letters was addressed to 
his son; the other had no address, but contained, he 
said, a memorandum of a debt which a friend of his 
owed to the Continental Bank in New York. “You 
know,” he continued, “that we are not allowed, by a 
law of the Confederate Congress, to pay our Northern 
debts, but my friend does not feel that this is right, and 
as he has funds at the North, he wishes to pay what he 
owes. This paper will inform my son in regard to the 
whole matter. You may read it, and if you are willing 
to take it you can conceal it, for this is necessary, oth- 
erwise you might bring both yourself and us into trou- 
ble. . 

I read the note, and then cutting the threads which 
secured the front part of one of my shoulder-straps to 
my coat, I slipped it underneath and refastened the strap 
to the coat. 

Dinner was at length served, and never did two men 
eating a good dinner enjoy themselves more than the 
guard and myself. [had not sat at a table for months, 
and [ doubt if he had fared much better. After dinner 
I chatted with the old man till it was nearly dark. Be- 
fore I rose to leave he went to a closet and returned 
with a small miniature painted on ivory. Having care- 
fully wiped it, he handed it to me, and I saw that it 
was the likeness of a young and beautiful woman. 

“She is very lovely,” [ remarked, thinking it a like- 
ness of a daughter. 

“Yes,” he said, “she was the most beautiful woman 
[ever saw. She was my wite.” 

I asked no questions, for [ saw the tears dropping 
down the old man’s cheeks; I only thought of the 
strenzth of that affection which had so long survived 
the tomb. 

It was now time to go. But Mr. Stanwood would 
not say good-by then; he proposed to accompany me 
back to the prison. I thanked him for his kindness, 
but asked him to allow me to excuse him. But he in- 
sisted on going, and soon appeared wrapped in the 
same cloak which he wore when I first saw him. So 
we three made our way through the muddy streets of 
the town, and separated, with many last words, at the 
prison door. 

The next day I went to Richmond. On my return to 
Massachusetts [ found Mr. Stanwood’s son, delivered 
the letters and made an acquaintance [ shall always 
value, U. S. VoL. 





VARIETY. 





MARCH WINDS. 

Listen, Kitty, my darling! 

Here, by the tireside bright; 
Do you know what the winds are saying, 

Abroad in the gusty night; 
Meaning under the windows, 

Like the voice of a child that grieves; 
Making the maples shiver 

And creak at the cottage eaves? 


Listen, Kitty, my darling! 
The winds are singing a song 

Of the spring that is softly stealing 
From sunnier lands along; 

The snowdrops smile as they hear it— 
A smile for the sy ring’s sweet sake; 

And the shy little violets whisper, 
“We hear! we are broad awake.” 


No matter, Kitty, my darling! 
Though the March winds drearily blow, 
I am sure that the daisies are stirring 
Down under the sheltering snow. 
In spite of the blustering weather, 
The crocus is budding again; 
And the daffodils whisper together, 
And wait for the April rain. 
+r 
THREE THOUSAND YEARS OLD, 

The oldest relic of humanity extant is the skeleton 
of one of the earlier Pharaohs, incased in its original 
burial robes, and wonderfully perfect considering its age, 
which was deposited about eighteen or twenty months 
ago in the British Museum, and is justly considered 
the most valuable of its archological treasures. The 
lid of the coffin which contained the royal mummy was 
inscribed with the name of its occupant, Pharaoh My- 
kesimus, Who succeeded the heir of the builder of the 
pyramids, about ten centuries before Christ. Only 
think of it; the monarch whose crumbling bones and 
leathery integuments are now exciting the wonder of 
numerous gazers in London, reigned in Egypt before 
Solomon was born, and only about eleven cenruries 
or so after Mizraim, the grandson of old father Noah, 
and the first of the Pharaohs, had been gathered to 
his fathers! Why, the tide-mark of the deluge could 
scarcely have been obliterated, or the gopher wood 
timbers of the ark have rotted on Mount Ararat, when 
this man of the early world lived, moved and had his 
being! His flesh and blood were contemporaries of the 
great patriarch! His bones and shrivelled skin are 
contemporary with the nineteenth century, and the 
date of the crucifixion is only midway between his era 
and ours, 


A youne@ man recently went to the banks of the 
Danube for the purpose of drowning himself. He laid 
his hat on the ground, when a soldier on guard shouted, 
** Fall back there, or [ll shoot you.” The young man 
picked up his hat and ran rapidly away. Death by 
shooting was not in his programme. 





Aw Irish waiter once complimented a salmon in the 
following manner: 

“Faith, i's not two hours since that salmon was 
walking round his raal estate, with his hands in his 
pockets, never draming what a pretty invitation he’d 





Own. 


have to jine you jintlemen at dinner.” 





A QUADRANGLE. 

Miss Merrick had been for some time training the 
members of her primary school on the names and forms 
of the various geometrical figures which she drew for 
them on the black-board. The little things went 
through the drill with commendable attention, and 
seemed to understand all that was taught them. Some 
time after, the committee called, and they were called 
upon to name the figures. 

“ Annié,” asked Miss Merrick, “what is a quad- 
rangle?” 

“A quadrangle, teacher?” answered Annie, promptly, 
“ why, a quadrangle is an animal with four legs!” 

You should have seen the child’s face when the four 
walls fairly rung with the laughter that followed. 
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WHO’S THERE? 


The clerk of a store carried to a lady’s house a pack- 
age of goods which she had bought. On ringing the 
bell he heard a sharp and nasal voice ask, “Who’s 
there?” 

“Tt is I, madam. 
you bought this morning. ae 

“Who’s there?” asked the voice again, in the same 
tone. ‘ 

The young man repeated his answer impatiently. 

“Have you been to dinner, Polly?” continued the 
voice. 

The clerk was having a chat with a parrot that had 
been left alone in the house. 
illest 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

The following was written by a little girl, and found 
in her writing desk: 

“The minute I will wake up in the morning I will 
thank God. 

“T will mind my father and mother always. 

‘I will try to have my lessons perfect. 

“T will try to be kind and not get cross. 

“TI want to behave like God’s child.” 

Five precious rules for a child. 


I have brought the piece of silk 


” 
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A CASE 


OF ABSENCE OF MIND. 





A youna lady of high accomplishments, the family 
being without a servant at the time, stepped to the door 
on the ringing of the bell, which announced the visit of 
one of her admirers. On entering, the beau, glancing 
at the harp and piano which stood in the apartment, 
exclaimed ,— F 

“T thought I heard music; on which instrument were 
you performing?” 

“On the gridiron, with the accompaniment of the 
frying pan,” replied she. “My mother is without a 
servant, and she says I must learn to finger those in- 
struments sooner or later, so | have this day com- 
menced a course of lessons.” 


Two Brotuers have married a mother and daugh- 
ter respectively. Their relationship becomes rather 
complicated. The mother must say to her daughter, 
‘Good morning, my sister,” and vice versa. The 
husband of the mother is become the father of his 
own brother, who, on his side, can call his brother 
papa and his sister-in-law mamma. As yet there are 
only four members of the two families; nevertheless, 
there are a mother, a daughter, two brothers, a father- 
in-law, a daughter-in-law, a mother-in-law, a son-in- 
law, two brothers-in-law, and two sisters-in-law. If the 
mother should have a son, he will be half brother 
of his aunt—but here the relationship begins to get 
confused. 


Forty years ago a poor man in Paris was starving 
with his family, when one of the children brought in 
nn armful of carpenter’s shavings to burn. An idea 
seized him and he went to work to make these shavings 
‘nto neat packages which he sold tor kindling wood. 
The ery of “copeaux—copeaux a vendre!’ was soon fa- 

iiliar to the Parisian world, and the inventor of this 

ranch of industry became known to it. He is still go- 
dag about, an extremely aged person, crying ‘“‘Shav- 


rigs. 


An Towa paper says that a diver who is employed in 
ttending to the under-water foundations of a bridge 
ver the Mississippi, saw a huge cat-fish passing him 
ae day recently, and, seizing it by the gills, he gave 
‘ve signal and was hauled to the surface, bringing the 
sh with him, which weighed fifty-three pounds. 

“Pa, will you answer me a question ?” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“ Well, pa, is the world round?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“Well, then, pa, if the world is round, how can it 
‘ome to an end?” 

“Go to bed, sir, and don’t disturb me again.” 


In addressing a class of young ladies, Elder Podson 

tid, “ Now, my dears, you’re afraid of bears, I sup- 

se.” (Young ladies look interested). ‘* Well, you 

iust always have tivo bears in your house. (Young 
dies look alarmed.) “ Yes, my dears, two bears must 

» your companions through life.’ (Young ladies 
, ightened.) ‘‘ Yes, two bears—bear and forbear. 


A little boy in Lowell was asked how many mills 

make acent. “Ten, sir” was the prompt reply. Im- 
t rediately a bright-faced little girl held up her hand in 
* ken of dissent. ‘Well, miss, what have you to say?” 
‘ Please, sir, ten mills don’t make a cent. Pa says all 
' .e mills in town don’t make a cent.” 


Two Irishmen were travelling, when they stopped to 
‘ xamine a guide-board. “Twelve miles to Portland,” 
,:id one. “Just six miles apiece,” said the other; and 


, ey trudged on, apparently satisfied at the small dis- 


<3 
A Remarkable Case. 


East MIDDLEBORO’, MaSs., June 9, 1964, 


Messrs. Burnett & Co. : 


I send you a statement of my daughter's case, as reqnes 
She will have been-sick six years it she Jives until the first of 
August next. At times you would not think she could live tin 
minutes. Her distress would throw her into spasms, and as goo), 
as she got breath she would go into another—:cmetimes q bun. 
dred tines in succession. I have known her to lie tive hights 
and almost tive days without food or drink. She would lie} 
that situation perfectly insensible; she has had every tuoth in 
her head taken out since she became sick. 

Her situation and distressing sickness are known all Over th 
Free States. For five years ] have devoted most of my times 
her—have sat up with her from ten and halt-past ten och ¢ in 
the evening, till one, two and three o'clock, until the birds began 
to sing in the summer Mornings. 
When her bair came off she had been afflieted with neuralgig 
in her head forthree years. She had used during that time fy 
teen gallons of the best Cologne, twenty -tive botUles Bay W ater 
besides many other powerful applications. These, with the in: 
tense heat caused by the pains, burned her hair so badly, that in 
October, 1861, it all came off, and four two years aller her bead 
was as smvuoth as her face. 

Through the recommendation of a friend she was induced tp 
try your Cocoarnk, and the result was astonishing. She haq 
not used half the contents of a bottle betore her head was eyy. 
ered with a fine young hair. It would grow aboutan cighh 
aninch in length and then come off. It contmued to dy so at 
intervals for four months, When we uiscovered an irritation of 
the scalp. 

We procured a bottle of your KALLISTON, applying it with 
soft muslin cloth, still persevering with the COCOAINK, applyip, 
that with the hand, and they had the desired ehect. In four 
months her hair has grown several inches in length, very thick 

When her 











soft and fine, and of a darker color than formerly. 
hair had grown two or two and a half inches, i never say % 
Fh ean a head of hair, thick as a qwat, aid when parted iy Jay 
close to her head. 
She still continues to use the Cocoaine, and we have but litt. 
fear of her losing her hair. She finds the Kalliston so refrey, 
ing and cooling to her head, allaying the heat produced by pain, 
that she would not be without it. 
WM. S. EDDY, 


With respect, 
(Of Wm. 8. Eduy & Son,) 


13—tf Last Middleboro’, Mags, 








ATNA SEWING MACHINE, 
SHUTTLE AND LOCK STITCH! STRAIGHT NEEDIP) 


This Machine «possesses eminently 
Duratility, Strength, Beauly, 
ment, Speed. 

The A:tNa is entirely adjustable, is adapted tu every Species 
of sewing, is noisciess* and, while combining the merits of a 
other first-class } s, is special » superior in € use ad 
application of improvements belonging only to It. Agents w 
ed. H.S. WILLIAMS, Agentior the > England States, ils 
Washington St., boston, opp. Busivn ‘Theatre. li4n 


the following qualities: 
Suuplicity, Ease of Mona. 














ae 
COUGHS, COLDS, BOARSENESS, &c, 


FROM 8. H. PEARL, Esq., 
Principal of the State Normal School of Vermont, 
JOHNSON, VT., Jan. 30, 1868, 
Messrs. SETH W. Fow Le & Son, Bosvon. 
GENTLEMEN—I can most cheertwly recommend Wistary 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY as a sale and ¢fiicient remed 
Coughs, Colds, Incipient Consumption, &c. 1 have otieny 
myself, and recommended it to my fricuds with the miost satis 
factory results. S. H. PEARL 
FROM REV. CALEB D. BRADLEE, 
Pastor of the “ Church of the Redeemer,’’ Boston. 
44 CHESTEK Park, Feb. 19, 1% 

Messrs. SETH W. Fow.e & Son. 

GENTLEMEN—I wish you would allow me to speak a goed wor 
for Wistar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. have used it que 
constantly in my family, and L look upon it as one of the vey 
best of medicmes for the throat and for the lungs. 1 wish tha 
every body would try it. Respectiully, C. ls. DRADLEE. 

WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY is prepared ty 
SetH W. FowLe & Son, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, and is sil 
by druggists, and deaters in medicine generaily rice, One be 
lar a Bottle; Six Bottles fur Five Dollars. Sent by express ayy 
where on receipt of price. ll-iw 














TURNER’S TIC LOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNTIVERSAL NEURALGIA PD 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPKEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Mvrgical. 

iTIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY 1m all cases of Neunls 
Facialis, vften effecti: ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-fj 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO 0 THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuraigia or Nervous Disease has failed 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gene 
nervous derangements- of many years standing—affecting & 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at thea 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very m 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure 

lt contains no drugs or other waterials in the slightest deg 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMIS 
PH} SICIANS,who give it their unanimous and unqualified appro’ 

Sent by mall ov receipt of price and postage. 

One Package......$1 00....., Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 WU, " ~ a. 
Tweive Packages. 9 U0...... °- =” 

It is sold by all wholesale and retsil dealers in drugs and 

cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sule Proprietors, 


12-12w 120 Tremont Stree 





THE GREAT MEDICINE OF THE WORLD. 

Perry Davis and Son's “Pain KILLex’’ may most justly 
styled the great medicine of the world, for there is no regi 
the globe into which it has not found its way, and none whek 
has not been largely used and highly prized. Moreover, thet 
no clime to which it has not proved to be well adapted fort 
cure of a considerable variety of diseases is 
remedy for burns, scalds, cuts, bruises, wounds and various! 
er injuries, as well as for dysentery, diarrhoea, and bowel ¢ 
plaints generally, it is adinirably suited for every race of med 
the face of the globe. 

It 1s a very significant fact, that notwithstanding the lon 
riod of years that the * Pain Killer’’ has been before the wer 
has never lost one whit of its popularity or shown the least 
of becoming unpopular; but. on the contrary, the cail fort 
steadily increased from its first discovery by that excellet 
honored man, Perry Davis, and at no previous time has the 
mand for it been so great, or the quantity made been so large 
it is this day. 

Another significant fact is, that nowhere has the Paia Ki 
ever been in higher repute, or been more,generally used by! 
lies and individuals, than it has been here at home where!" 
first discovered and introduced, and where its proprietors, 
Perry Davis & Son, have ever been held in high esteem. ° 
the Pain Killer will continue to be, what we have styled# 
great medicine of the world, there cannot be the shado® 
doubt.—Providence Advertiser. Ie 





3 itisa speedy 

















DEAR OLD DOCTOR'S REMEDY for diseases! 
blood is Dr. J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor. It never tails 
relief, and is pleasant to the taste. Ii 





A SURE REMEDY for Cnitts anp Fever. AYER'S 4¢ 
CURE never fails. 1 





ACUTE AFFECTIONS of the Lungs, Chest, Throat and 
neys are easily cured by using White Pine Compound. 
every where. In 

Tr. Cc. EVANS’ 
List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY: 


Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS *® 
country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 760)" 


0a A Complete List, with prices for all or in par ™ 
furnished on application to 


« &. BVARSE, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 








ance. 


129 Washington Street, Bos 
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